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FOREWORD 


Evaluation is a necessary activity in any enterprise. In education, 
such evaluation should extend beyond the testing and grading which are the 
hallmark of the classroom. This brochure is a report of several measures 


of the products of the Fort Wayne Community Schools. 


1. A review of evidences of achievement of pupils of the Fort Wayne 


Community Schools. 


2. A follow-up study of the classes of 1958-59-60-61 of the four public 
high schools. This study included all drop-outs who were identified 


with those graduating classes while in school. 


3. A follow-up study of the class of 1962 in October of the same 


year. 


4. A study of employer hiring practices in the last few years and 
an evaluation of new employees. This study was conducted by the 


Education Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
5. A study of school drop-outs in Fort Wayne. 


To all of the former pupils of the Fort Wayne Community Schools 
who responded, we give our sincere thanks. To all former pupils who 
could not be located or who did not respond, we express our interest in 
their post-high school activities and wish their ideas could have been 


included as we seek to better serve the educational needs of boys and girls. 


To the Junior League of Fort Wayne, Inc., we extend our thanks for a 
substantial grant-in-aid and hours of personal services in processing the 


questionnaires. 


To the Education Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, we express 
our appreciation for their work with employers of Fort Wayne and their 


genuine interest in the welfare of youth. 


Fort Wayne Community Schools, 1230 S. Clinton Street 
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Chapter I 


THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 


Schools are for learning. Evaluation of a school program, therefore, 
must be of the amount and extent of learning. Measurements of learning 
for purposes of evaluating should be by a variety of methods and should 
include all pupils in the school community. The Fort Wayne Community 
Schools are continually evaluating the results of their efforts to promote 
learning, making improvements as necessary, and re-evaluating. A few of 
the significant large-scale programs of evaluation are reported here. 


PUPIL RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, GRADE EIGHT 


In March, 1963, the Eighth Grade, numbering 2,167 pupils, was tested 
with the Pupil Record of Educational Progress. This test requires one 
day of time to cover the areas of English, mathematics, social studies, 
and science. The answer sheets were scored and all computations of rank 
and averages were computed by the testing company in Chicago. 


The average eighth grade pupil in Fort Wayne scored at the 80th 
percentile in the nation on the composite for all parts of the test. It might 
be translated that the upper half of the eighth grade in Fort Wayne 
corresponded with the upper one-fifth of the total eighth grade population 

All eleven schools ranked at or above the national average in at 
least one phase of the test. Nine schools ranked above the national 
average in all phases of the test. In some schools, the average pupil 
scored at or near the 90th percentile on national averages. 


The Pupil Record of Educational Progress was given also in 1962. 
The results were slightly lower than in 1963, the average pupil in the 
city ranking at the 78th percentile. 


For the previous seven years, the Iowa Test of Educational Development 
had been administered at Grade Hight. The results of this test and those 
of the Pupil Record of Educational Progress are always studied by the 
faculty of each school. They are not concerned primarily with the school 
average, but with the performance of pupils according to their abilities. 
Results are used for guidance purposes with pupils and parents. Each 
department is concerned with the performance of pupils in its particular 
area. It is the study and concern which develops a good educational 
program. 


The excellence of performance at Grade Eight is the result of solid 
preparation from Kindergarten to Grade Eight. The influence of good 
teaching is cumulative. 


IOWA TEST OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, GRADE TWELVE 


The Iowa Test of Educational Development has been used in Grade 
Twelve on a three-year cycle, the graduating classes of 1955, 1958, and 
1961 having been tested. The test results have some value for guidance of 
individual pupils, but the principal use is that of measuring the effect- 
iveness of the high school program. 


This battery of tests requires two days and covers nine areas of 
knowledge and skills. The scoring as well as computing of averages was 
done by the testing company in Iowa City, Iowa. 

The class of 1961, totaling 1,385 graduates, tested as follows: 


School System Average Pupil 

Percentile Rank Percentile Rank 
Social Studies Background ............ 98 71 
science SHacKPround <5. so... erure 1 bats 86 60 
Correctness of Expression :............ 89 60 
Quantitative Thinking (Math .......... 98 75 
Reading, Social Studies ............... 95 66 
RAGIN CLOTICE, se athe ee ee en aie ald Coe 93 70 
Reading, ‘Literature. fF 2s oe oa 96 . 66 
General Vocabulary cue og ae el 94 ; 65 
Use of Reference Sources ............<. 91 63 
Composite Alle Tests ile. i. ciate dee adn ate 97 70 


The average pupil, including all pupils from the academic, business, 
vocational, and general curricula, ranked higher than 70 per cent of all 
high school graduates. In other words, the pupil in the exact middle of 
the Fort Wayne graduates of 1961 would be in the upper third of gradu- 
ates generally. 


When the average scores attained by pupils from an entire school or 
system were compiled, the rank of 70th percentile for the average pupil 
placed the Fort Wayne Community School system on the 97th percentile 
among school systems. 


There were many figures available for self-study by the individual 
high schools. It was interesting to discover that pupils of comparable 
ability seemed to do equally well in each of the four schools. 


National Percentile Rank, Average Graduate by Ability Groups 
Composite Score, ITED 


Ave. Pupil Ave. Pupil Ave. Pupil Ave. Pupil 


I.Q. over 120 I.Q. 110-119 1.Q. 90-109 1.Q. 80-89 
School, Aigo 96 %ile 87 %ile 62 %ile 23 %ile 
Seliool lB Jiiesnss 93%ile 82%ile © 53 %ile None 
School © cach 93%ile 87% ile 60%ile 30 %ile 
BCHOOLTL ou er ee 96%ile 91%ile 62%ile _ 25%ile 


A similar study of achievement in relation to ability in each of the areas 
of the test showed some minor differences, but the general pattern of 
equally high achievement between and among the four high schools. 


NATIONAL MERIT SEMI-FINALISTS, 1962 AND 1963 


Each year since the beginning of the National Merit Scholarship pro- 
gram a list of all semi-finalists by state and school has been published. 
The students so named constitute the elite of the graduates academically. 

In Indiana, in 1962 and in 19638, there was one National Merit semi- 
finalist for every 160 high school graduates. 


In the Fort Wayne Community Schools there were twenty-two semi- 
finalists in 1962 and eighteen in 1968. This constitutes one semi-finalist for 
each 71 and 81 graduates in 1962 and 1963 respectively. These averages 
are for all four high schools. Individual schools have achieved as high as 
one semi-finalist recognition for every 48 graduates. 


OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are sought and obtained by students individually, but 
many scholarships are not publicized because the award is based upon 
financial need. Only good students get financial help. It is difficult in 
schools with many excellent graduates, fifty per cent of which go to 
college, to have an accurate account of all scholarships received by members 
of a graduating class. 


An attempt was made, however, to determine the number of scholarships 
in the 1962 graduating class of one high school. 


A follow-up study indicated that eight per cent of graduates were 
receiving grants-in-aid. 


There were nine scholarships to Eastern prestige institutions, such 
as Bryn Mawr, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. (Three 
of these pupils at MIT made the Dean’s List as freshmen.) There were 
twelve scholarships to such Midwestern (but out of state) universities 
-as the University of Chicago, Northwestern, University of Michigan, Oberlin, 
and Ohio State. 


Each of these was for amounts over one thousand dollars. 


There were other substantial scholarships from Junior Achievement, 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps, Coast Guard Academy, and uni- 
versities in the West and on the Pacific Coast. 


Several students received scholarships through the companies where 
the parents work, such as the Pennsylvania Railroad, General Electric, 
Indiana and Michigan Company, and Dana Corporation. 


In addition to these larger scholarships, there were many smaller 
grants-in-aid by both private (Wabash, DePauw, Valparaiso) and state 
colleges and universities in Indiana. 


Scholarships of local origin, such as the Kilbourne, Foley, and Hogan 
added to the total which constituted eight per cent of all graduates. 


One of the basic objectives of guidance in education is that of develop- 
ing in pupils the desire and ability to help themselves in their life planning. 
The record indicates that: 


1. Pupils compare very favorably with pupils of other systems at the 
Eighth Grade and high school graduate levels. 


2. Such excellence is not gained by eliminating pupils, for the per cent 
of pupils completing schoo] is very high for metropolitan systems. 


3. Graduates gain admission to the universities with the most rigid 
entrance requirements. 


4. Graduates qualify for scholarships, large and small, in prestige 
institutions all over the United States. 


FACILITIES FOR LEARNING 


Buildings, blackboards, and books do not make a school; but they 
are important. In the early 1950’s, it became apparent that much new 
building would have to be done in suburban areas of the community. At 
that time when long-range plans were made to meet this population bulge, 
plans were made also to rehabilitate buildings all over the city so that 
all children would have quality facilities. 


As a result of this planning, during a period of eight years when 
the pupil population doubled, millions were spent in rehabilitation of old 
buildings. A plan for building new junior high schools throughout the 
city was developed as the curriculum was revised to the 6-3-3 plan. Certain 
elementary schools in the central part of town that were not worthy of 
rehabilitation were abandoned and new schools planned. 


By 1966 the entire city will have school facilities of new or like-new 
quality. All children go to schools that are bright and well lighted with 
good floors, walls, and blackboards. All schools have equal dollar’ distribu- 
tion per pupil for supplies, audio-visual equipment, desks, and other essen- 
tials to facilitate good teaching, Fort Wayne is in the completion stages of 
a program of building re-development which many metropolitan areas are 
envisioning for the next fifteen years. 


Chapter II 


SURVEY OF CLASSES OF 1958, 1959, 1960, AND 1961 


In May, 1962, with the co-operation of the Junior League of Fort 
Wayne, inquiries were sent to the members of the classes of 1958, 1959, 
1960, and 1961 of the four Fort Wayne high schools, including those who 
had dropped out of those classes. The questionnaires were coded by color 
for rank in class of graduates and for dropouts. 


A total of 6,796 questionaires was mailed. Of these, 980 were returned 
by the Post Office as not deliverable for want of a forwarding address. 
Two thousand and two (2,002) were completed and returned, constituting 
the per cent of mailing as follows: 


School A School B- School C School D 


Upper Fourth Graduates ...... 56.79 64.7% 54.8% 64.4% 
Middle Half Graduates ........ 29.9% 44.6% 47.6% 40.1% 
Lower Fourth Graduates ...... 23.7% 25.2% 27.9% 20.6% 
DERG. . 5 Sea ote «0,0 6 ey) ae 8.8% 10.1% 14.4% 16.7% 


The returns were 1,084 or 54% female and 918 or 46% male. 


The returns were distributed among the curricula as follows: 


School A School B School C School D 


RMIT TO ry NO 1s ie ale ale atin ie: oo 35.8 % 66.5% 51.4% 65.38% 
RRM RTOS Pee iS blgte nt, lartcliats 25.9% 14.0% 26.7% 25.7% 
BRSOQET Rie Seer. ec eae ee ees 17.7% 19.5% 16.0% 8.7% 
WA MERO LICE Tale c's crscte Mase ciate os 20.6% 0.0 5.9% 37 


There was a slightly higher return from the classes of 60 and 61 than 
from the classes of 58 and 59. The ages of returnees were distributed from 
ages 18 through 22 without significant variation. 


The returns were 98.8% Caucasian in three schools. The returns from 
Central were 81.3% Caucasian, 16.1% Negro, and 2.6% other. 


The returns were from individuals who had been in the Fort Wayne 
Community Schools most of their school years. The distribution according 
to time of enrollment in Fort Wayne Community Schools was as follows: 


School A School B School C School D 


Pe POR Sh ye dash dates 67.4% 68.4% 73.2% 77.5% 
SPACE -6 ic Rh) ois so a SOA 9.8% 7.2% 7.7% 5.7% 
Grader h-04 . aa th) vis. wtb aka. v 14.1% 19.8% 13.7% 11.5% 
tsecet 10-12 Mats Roam 4 6.1% 4.6% 5.1% 5.0% 
NotoMarked (svsaan. .6aiass.- 2.6% 0.0 3% 370 


In evaluating the statistics of the survey, it must be kept in mind that 
the returns were largely from the higher ranking graduates on the academic 
curriculum who had been enrolled in the Fort Wayne Schools most or all 
of their elementary and secondary school years. 


FAMILY BACKGROUNDS 


Several questions were included on the questionnaire regarding family 
background for the purpose of relating to rank in school and dropping out 
of school. The percentages for the total group responding are included as 
basic information with which to make other comparisons. 


The residences or homes of respondents during high school were headed 
by adults in the following percentages: ~ 


School A School B School C School D 


Both:-"Parents®<-4225,. -. «6 vate 713.896 89.0% 86.8% 88.5% 
Orie "Parent, Only * &, <2... 25 viene 14.1% 5.38% 5.1% 4.9% 
Parent and Step-Parent ....... 6.9% 4.6% 5.7% 4.0% 
Other thansParent(s) <e2.c. 5s 3.2% 1.1% 1.2% 9% 
Note Marked... joe cee on 5. 2.0% . 1.2% 1.7% 


The educational level of parents shows some variation between high 
schools. 


Education of Father 


School A School B’ School C School D 


Sixth Grade or Below ......... 11.3% 1.9% 1.9% 1.7% 
CEPR GS ey eked os cde re aeieyuns eat 27.2% 17.9% 16.9% 12.5% 
Grades. L0<Uit. 25 are eee 16.7% 13.7% 15.7% 12.4% 
High School Diploma ......... 25.9% 35.7% 33.9 % 30.4% 
Some COAG ee ean es 6.3 Yo 14.1% 14.1% 13.8% 
College Graduation’........... 6.3% 15.6% 16.7% 27.7% 
Not: Marked@.0\..cut ose eee es 6.3% 1.1% 8% 1.5% 


Education of Mother 


School A School B-School C School D 


Sixth Grade or Below .......... 3.5% 1.5% 1% 9% 
Grades'7-0 <P a tee 23.1% 11.8% 11.8% 1.5% 
Gradés™10-11 OF. bk 2 ee, 22.7% 14.4% 15.2% -' 12.7% 
High School; Diploma 22. 3.\.% 34.5 % 47.2% 48.9% 44.8% 
pbome College”. aud Rueee ee 5.5% 14.4% 13.5% 17.1% 
College, Graduation .« s0ilv. sx 4.9% 9.2% 8.8% 16.0% 


Not* Marked Pig uot eee 5.8% 1.5% 1.1% 1.0% 


Occupation of Father 


School A School B= School C School D 


See) PTT a eee nO a 6.38% 15.5% 12.9% 22.2% 
DEUCE LIES AAEM amen at Ge Coren ieee 8.9% 20.2% 29.4% 31.5% 
ree eee rer wie Sot Pe Bit Pee 419 Si. 25.4% 26.27% 26.7% 23.1% 
reCcuuai he fa Hs fieaslypaiiee sali Stati aati 29.4% 22.2% 17.5% 15.1% 
1 PSN WTA 27 Nae nae nae cee pre oa 15.38% 12.2% 7.7% 3.4% 
RURAL REG OMe er ore eee ee 14.7% 5.7% 5.8% 4.7% 


Occupation of Mother 
School A School B School C School D 


Prehession -aaa¢ 6... Bea ds 2.69% 8.7% 7.0% 9.9% 
Business 9222 as. ol. rnp ae eee. 17.0% 18.6% 18.6% 17.1% 
Lingkithedicls. se. 6@sw ites h tei 17.9% 11.8% 9.2% 6.4% 
Poustewisent: ovatern Aves aden 57.3% 57.5% 62.5% 65.8% 
Peover kedustw. 2o5/2. welscenl 5.2% 3.4% 2.7% 8% 


It would appear that the returns from this inquiry represent a slightly 
biased sample also from the standpoint of family background. 


A careful study of parents of public school children in 1958 indicated 
that 77% lived with both parents and 23% lived with one parent, a parent 
and step-parent, or someone other than a real parent. The replies to this 
questionnaire indicated that 85.3% were living with both parents. 


The 1960 Census indicates that 47% of the adult population in Fort 
' Wayne and 58% of the adult population in areas adjacent to Fort Wayne 
(but not rural) have attained a high school diploma or higher. The re- 
spondents of this study indicate that 65.8% of their parents were educated 
to Grade Twelve or higher. 


There were significant differences between the four high schools in 
educational and occupational levels of parents. About the same per cent 
of mothers were working, however, among the pupils replying from the 
four high schools. 


A greater percentage of mothers had high school educations than 
fathers, whereas more fathers than mothers had gone to college. 


EDUCATION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 


Of the 2,002 replying to the inquiry, 1,367 or 68.79% indicated some 
type of education or training after leaving high school. The differences 
among the four high schools are significant as far as per cent entering 
college is concerned, but not in percentage of those enrolling in programs 
other than four-year college. 


Educational Experience 


School A School B SchoolC School D 
On or Completed 


Four-year College ........ 14.2% 30.4% 32.1% 49.0% 
On College program but 

has changed colleges ...... 3.7% 5.7% 5.6% 5.0% 
Started College. 

Cropped OWG «os peivcaies oe 4.5% 11.0% 5.4% 4.6% 
Started College, changed 

to non-college training .... 0.0% 2.3% 1.9% 6% 
Technical Schoo! °.1..'.... eee 2.3% 3.8% 3.3% 2.6% 
Trade or Apprentice ..u....... 4.8% 4.9% 3.8% 2.6% 
Adult Evening Classes ........ 7.1% 2.3% 8.4% 5.9% 
Employer’s Training Program... 3.7% 1.5% 1.9% 1.4% 
Business (ScnOghiasiak ast ee 6.8% *- 8.7% 7.4% 5.6% 
NotsMarked ese. .5) 0 3. Seen. 52.9% 29.4% 30.2% 22.7% 


One of the questions was “Did the lack of money affect your plans 
after high school?” Twenty per cent replied, “Yes.” The effect of lack 
of money was categorized into “Cancelled further schooling,’ for 10%; 
“Delayed further schooling,” for 4%; and “Changed school planning,” for 
6%, totaling 20% of all replies. There was a slight difference among high 
schools, School A having 24.7% stating an effect of money and School D 
having 18.6%. 


A second question about financing education after high school was 
asked. The replies showed a significant difference among high schools 
in the amount of parental help. Over ten per cent of those replying were 
paying most or all of their own way. 


Financing Education after High School 


School A School B School C School D 


Pamily Must. os cea 15.2% 31.9% 30.8% 39.4% 
Family Somes? . 7008. a80. SaRM 3.5% 9.1% 7.0% 7.4% 
Own Earnings Most ........... 138.1% 15.5% 11.8% 10.3% 
Own Earnings Some .......... 5.6% 8.5% 11.6% 13.7% 
Scholarsnin( Most. oso wake 4.8% 2.9% 2.1% 2.6% 
Scholarship Some ............ 3.8% 3.2% 4.5% 5.4% 
Loan i Most x cbs atcha ommeetem 5% 6% 8% 2% 
LOST BOMB cs ods uN ar. 2.0% 6% 1.8% 1.4% 
Not Markede.'7um cust here 51.5% 27.6% 29.6% 19.6% 


A surprising number of individuals in this age group who are not now 
enrolled have ideas about re-enrolling or starting some educational program. 
It is difficult to determine how many will be able to follow through and 
how many are just wishful thinkers. Many stated that they had family 
and/or financial obligations which kept them from taking the course or 
courses they thought would be helpful. 
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Education Plans 


(Those Not Currently on a Program) 


School A School B School C School D 


CSTE TET SIE ceertp ifoeoi ie elie pes 12.7% 9.1% 9.4% 5.0% 
Technicalochnool’ skeetedieinte. 4.0% 3.1% 3.0% 1.4% 
Trade or Apprentice .......... 3.5% 5.39% 3.3% 2.8% 
Adult Evening School ......... 13.3% 38.4% 7.6% 5.6% 
Pisineas ees eh aisirwelaal. ae. f 8.1% 4.9% 7.3% 5.2% 
DPOGLMAT ROO oulwiene «fe alchatireb an 58.4% 74.2% 69.4% 80.0% 


EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES 


The picture of employment experiences after high school as depicted 
by this study is distorted by the high percentage of response from those 
whose major concern was education during the four years after high school. 
Without question, those whose experiences after high school were less 
favorable are not represented proportionally here. 


Work Experiences, Ages 17-21 
School A SchoolB  SchoolC School D 


srmmers. Oniyens ths oh etn tet 7.8% 20.9% 16.3% 19.8% 
IPA YTS. 40 CA els yt 3.5% 4,2% 3.4% 3.4% 
Steady Employment— 

LIBS SOU wees Lee heen £4 26.7% 17.9% 21.7% 18.2% 
Steady Employment— 

pbs laed 5 6 Souler clpediia a BE hp epee 25.9% 26.6% 24.4% 14.5% 
Some Employment ............ 4.6% 3.0% 2.1 %o 1.9% 
Mostly Unemployed ............ 1.3% 1.1% 4% 6% 
APIO DEVICES. “. uis oe 60d sa eps 0 14.6% 2.7% 7.9% 4.9% 


Source of Job Referrals 


School A School B- School C School D 


school References ............ 8.5% 7.6% 5.7% 4.2% 
Friends and Relatives ......... 18.6% 16.3% 17.9% 15.2% 
Employment Agencies ........ 12.7% 8.7% 7.87% 7.5% 
Direct Contact and 

PATROLS. ahaa alse wig 6 is 38.2% 45.3% 41.0% 33.2% 
pT OTA 1s ny i de ra 22.0% 22.1% 27.6% 39.9% 


MARITAL STATUS 
Of the 2,002 replies, 640 or 31.9% were from individuals who were or 


had been married. Of this group, 5.2% were separated or divorced at the 
time of the survey. 
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Time of Marriage _ 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 
of Marriages of Total Group 
At Withdrawal or Graduation ............ 13% 3.8% 
During irst Year 42... 6-2-0.) ae eee ts 29% 8.4% 
During: Second.’ ar .... 25 au «ses sonra 35% 10.2% 
During.or After*Third Year 3. o-p essa as 23% 6.7% 
Education of Spouse 
Did not graduate from high school .............+..-. 25.6% 
High school graduate 2.0... 2. cet ee cee cee tees 27.0% 
Has taken some training beyond high school ........... 28.9 % 
Is on or has completed a college program .'.......... «. 18.4% 


ATTITUDES ABOUT SCHOOL 


The questionnaires asked those replying to indicate how they remem- 
bered elementary school. Very few had memories of unpleasantness or 


difficulty. 
Taked Sthookar. << os See Gee + 0 + ae Sie acs © oe eee ee 63.3% 
Indefinite smemory «5 aeGdeo <2 i cn se ses ee 23.8% 
Reading was dithculie. co... oPue ee. Oe ee Sa 7.1% 
Did not. likersehoo! - Ben see soe a eee se ee 4.0% 
INGUTIMATKCUs oes iets a ee eietes, 2 SES ts eek Se oe cae 1.7% 


The responses to the question about the most valuable experience in 
high school show an appreciation for a comprehensive program but with an 
emphasis on the academic subjects. When asked to advise a new pupil today, 
they suggested even more emphasis on the academic subjects and more 


receptivity to the guidance and counseling of school personnel. 


Most Valuable High School Experiences 


For Suggested for a 

Themselves Student Today 
English, Math, Science, Social Studies ...... 43.9% 59.9% 
Dist neas UIC Lea. hs 4s wlaes late ies «uae eS 19.0% 12.5% 
Fi PAA tag cise ie os hee eee ne ete 6.4% 1.8% 
Vocational Shop | .0 et Paes ee 9.5% 3.5% 
Extra-Curricular Activities .. peace. oe aes a 7.4% 4:5 % 
Counseling and Guidance ................00: 7.2% 10.7% 
Athletics”. 2... ableccbiiccbcs? <semuates aw cane teh: Re aeas 3.4% 1% 
EDGY .. 5: cesinthe sume Seietaccerphar asain te een 1.4% 3.0% 
Not Marked <. .. suse sat ce eas Pe ee eel ee 1.7% 3.47% 


Those who answered the questionnaire were given an opportunity to 
state in their own words “the biggest obstacle to maximum success in 
school” and “suggestions for the improvement of the high school program.” 
Their answers seemed to fall into a few broad categories. 


Obstacles To Maximum School Success 


Self Blame, Did not Work, Not Serious Enough .................. 39.8% 
Excessive extra-curricular and social life emphasis in school ....... 9.8% 
Excessive working, TV viewing, and 

GUN ePPACELV blest OUTHIdGrOL SCUOGOL Sooo nce hoe cee cee tans cee’ 6.0% 
School restrictions on courses, money requirement, and 

MOTE OCU EOUSLACIPS fact vane te ree ate ceca cieretic rain strc canes 16.7% 
Peer CIRO EER, oF cnet wa's Gok tie os Ce wee queue nee ewes 3.4% 
IGE ING USOT | i IS Sa il apa ayy os oa a a or aR IPERS Pt Py Rar 24.3% 


Suggestions for Improvement of High School Program 


Add subjects such as German, philosophy, etc. ......... 9.2% 

More strict requirements on attendance, more minimum 
essentials tests, ‘‘make” all students work harder .. 20.8% 

Improved teacher-pupil relationships, more personal 
BHEEKOSL CHC RS ee ee vik. au Ar Phe Shishi ee aed: 6.8% 


Improved teaching methods, more essay tests, more 
stimulating discussion, emphasis on thought and 


understanding rather than memory .............. 19.0% 
Improved guidance, more individual help, more influence 

_toward personal responsibility ................6-. 19.5% 
oi th tine ie Ree. Sr ee oe ee 24.7% 
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Chapter III 


SURVEY OF 1962 GRADUATES 


Cards with a stamped return card were mailed to 1,449 graduates 
for 1962 from the four Fort Wayne public high schools on November 21, 
1962. Of these, 711 or 49.06% were returned. 


The returnees had been enrolled among the curricula as follows: 


A Caen ieee hierar ile cm etetanace 60.7% 
BUSINGHa ok kik vite aca by Cee eee 20.5% 
Vocational ic tte ees hae wie ee 2.8% 
General: Poets Rea ee. Bh ay ie! 15.9% 


These percentages varied among the four high schools considerably. 
From one high school 33.6% of the returnees were on the academic cur- 
riculum while from another 64.8% of the returns were from those on the 
academic curriculum. 


At the time of the survey, approximately six months after graduation, 
8.5% of the graduates were married. There were 16.3% from the high 
school with the highest per cent married and 2.7% from the lowest. The 
marriages were mostly girl graduates, in a ratio of 9-1. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE, 1962 GRADUATES 


School School School School City 


A B C D Average 
Out-of-State Colleges ....... 5.2 11.3 12.1 14.8 12.15% 
lrdians: Colleges: 2.) oeley-.s 16.9 26.2 31.0 29.7 28.15% 
Local Extension Centers ..... 7.3 17.0 a yek 18.1 16.24% 
Loce: Collegwess svat. ake e se ae 3.1 0 1.3 a by 1.55% 
NUrsdes Crain es iantete es 0 3.4 2.7 13 2.15% 
LechnicalbiScnools ocho ws sic «sis 2.1 0 0 4 41% 
Erade Senos (hoover ere es y Aye 2.3 AY | 4.8 3.38 % 
Adult Evening School ....... Lt 0 1.2 1.5 1.15% 
Employer’s Training ........ 0 0 0 0 0 
Business Scholae.) i oie ok od 9.1 3.5 49 4.43% 
MANGAL NOrvicg 7s. cae lsee 6.3 5.7 3.9 1.9 3.68% 
CMAP Ie 2. crassa eis vin cunees 54.7 25.0 24.6 20.1 26.73% 


The table of percentages of educational experiences for the 1962 gradu- 
ates is self-explanatory. If nurses’ training is included with college training 
in all locations it appears that 60% of the 1962 graduates were embarked 
on a degree program. Slightly over 9% of these graduates were in some type 
of education or training other than a four-year degree program. 
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WORK EXPERIENCES, 1962 GRADUATES 
School School School School City 


A B C D Average 
TEU CTs 2) gm 0 C1 A aR ore RR 26.3 48.8 48.0 47.0 45.01% 
Worked a Short Time ....... 9.5 0 2.0 4.5 3.63% 
Have Not Found a Job ...... 15.8 5.7 6.2 7.8 7.95% 
Working at Regular Job ..... 36.8 31.9 34.5 28.9 32.36% 
Pavers . 523 ha .niseetitica ais 11.6 13.6 9.3 11.8 11.06% 


It would appear that about half of the graduates replying found sum- 
mer employment and 32.86% had found regular employment. Boys were 
employed in summer in about a 2-1 ratio over girls; whereas girls had found 
regular employment in a ratio of about 2-1 over boys. 


Over 11% of the graduates had worked little or none. Girls constituted 
two-thirds of the unemployed group. It may be that the 8.5% married 
group, largely girls, is a related factor to the unemployment of girls. 


~ In evaluating the foregoing statistics, it is probably valid to assume 
a bias in the 49.06% sample. The figures should be interpreted with caution 
if it is true that graduates who were in school or working would be more 
inclined to return cards than those whose post-high school career had not 
been so purposeful or successful. 
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Chapter IV 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING NEEDS SURVEY 


Education Committee 


Chamber of Commerce 


The Chamber solicited the co-operation of members of the Personnel 


and Industrial Relations Association,, National Office Management As- 
sociation, and Business Personnel Club in completing its questionnaire. 
In cases where single organizations had members in more than one of 
these groups, members pooled their findings and only one report was sub- 
mitted for each company. All of these individuals are directly involved in 
employment of personnel. 


Thirty-six major Fort Wayne employers participated in this survey, 


including representative manufacturing, financial, retail, wholesale and 
Service organizations. Opinions about overall Fort Wayne needs were also 
obtained from officials of public and private employment agencies. 


ioe) 


REASONS FOR SURVEY 


(1) To obtain information as to what major employers in Fort 
Wayne expect from Fort Wayne public schools in training 
of employees or prospective employees. 


(2) To find out general anticipated employment requirements in 
order to assist school officials in determining subject emphasis 
and possible expansion of vocational training. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There will be no major change in Fort Wayne’s basic employment 
requirements in the next five years, but employment needs will in- 
crease, particularly in the skilled and technical classifications. 


There is permanent need in Fort Wayne for additional vocational 
training at a high school and post high-school level. This need ean 
best be met through the public school system and adult vocational 
training. 


Under no circumstances should vocational training be offered at the 


expense of basic minimum academic requirements at a secondary school 
level. 


More emphasis should be placed on “reading, writing and ’rithmetic” 
in both elementary and secondary school curriculum; every effort 
should be made to incorporate some instruction in basic economics as 
a required subject at a high school level. 
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Guidance and counseling service in public schools should be 
strengthened, with the objective of determining vocational or aca- 
demic pursuits at a junior high school level. 


Closer liaison should be maintained between employers and the schools, 
in projecting employment needs and setting up vocational courses to 
meet those needs. The initiative for this should rest with business. 


. A permanent Vocational Training Advisory Committee might be help- 
ful in working with school officials by projecting employment require- 
ments, outlining instruction courses, and securing qualified business 
personnel as guest instructors to interpret the practical application 
of subject matter. Personnel experts representing all phases of busi- 
ness activity in the community might well serve in such capacity. 


. A small group of carefully selected top business executives should be 
asked to serve “on call” at the discretion of school officials, for indi- 
vidual counseling with potential drop-outs and with students uncer- 
tain about future courses of study. 


Long-range planning should give consideration to the possible ultimate 
use of a singel centrally located building as an area vocational and 
technical training center. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The thirty-six participating firms estimated they hired 6,198 NEW 


employees annually. We did not differentiate between those employees 
new -to the labor market and those involved in turnover, but 53% of the 
total new jobs were for females and 47% for males. 


Analysis Of New Jobs By Skill 


Male Percent Female Percent Totals Percent 
VL STES sot LP %s a ean og 1,868 57.4% 1,385 42.6% 3,203 52.5% 
SemeSkilled 9.2) 2. 305 22.1% 1,072 17.9% 1,377 22.2% 
Siiicae. wit Se. 582 41.7% 814 58.38% 1,396 22.5% 
‘Fechnicae SPER SO. 160 93.0% al 7.0% 172 2.8% 
1 98 Wh PS ae eer 2,915 47.0% 3,283 53.0% 6,198 100.0% 

Analysis Of New Jobs By Type Of Work 

Gabficeys Be . 20 Ree 609 31.6% 1,313 68.4% 1,922 31.0% 
EAE St Co ae 235 27.4% 623 72.6% 858 13.8% 
Rese@nrclye wisi. . i le 94.1% pia! 5.9% 188 3.1% 
Productions. ..%.... 1,894 58.6% 1,336 41.4% 3,230 52.1% 
TOPALS 80508.... 2,915 47.0% 3,283 53.0% 6,198 100.0% 
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From this, it is apparent that over 50% of new employment oppor- 
tunities in Fort Wayne are in the “unskilled” category. Since this term 
may mean those with no previous work experience or those whose type of 
work is permanently classified as “unskilled,” it is difficult to form ac- 
curate conclusions. 


Since practically all of the unskilled jobs for females in production 
were reported from service institutions, we would assume that most of 
these are for those where the type of work would fall in the permanently 
unskilled category. 


Taking this into consideration, it appears that the greatest opportunity 
for female employees with non-academic training is in clerical or office 
work and in retail selling. The greatest number of male job openings is 
in production, with special emphasis on all'types of machining operations. 
Excellent opportunities also exist in office work for those trained in draft- 
ing, blueprint reading, related engineering subjects, and in accounting and 
business management. 


Of special significance is the fact that about half of the participating 
companies indicated they were experiencing a shortage of help able to 
meet minimum employment requirements, and 30% of those so indicating 
anticipate that this shortage will continue. 


It is not anticipated that automation will result in any major change 
in employment requirements during the next five years, except that a 
marked shortage currently exists of IBM keypunch operators and qualified 
data processing personnel. Practically all employers expect an increase in 
number of personnel employed in that period in skilled and technical 
classifications, and that employment requirements will remain about the 
same as at present in the unskilled and semi-skilled classifications. 

Thus, it appears that employment opportunities do exist in Fort 
Wayne for individuals who have marketable skills. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 


Employers are cognizant of the fact that more and more high school 
graduates are going to college, and therefore the level of academic achieve- 
ment of those entering the labor market direct from high school is not as 
high generally as was the case a few years ago. 


An increasing number of employers will not consider young people for 
employment unless they have completed high school. The feeling prevails 
generally that anyone who lacks the self-discipline to obtain a high school 
diploma is not a good basic employment risk, regardless of the type of 
work involved. 


A very real problem exists with students who have had one year of 
college, dropped out, and have no practical training for any vocational 
work. 
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Not considering any special vocational requirements, business analysis 
of high school graduate shortcomings falls into two categories: One has to 
do with attitudes (work habits, lack of responsibility, appearance, etc.) 
which cannot be attributed directly to the school system but which are to 
result of total environment and therefore have no direct plaec in this survey. 
In those areas directly related to the teaching of subject matter, there are 
two important shortcomings reported generally: 


Better grounding is needed in elementary English, spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic. 


High school graduates have little or no understanding of our 
free enterprise system and how it operates. 


VOCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


All public and private employment agencies indicated a need for post- 
high school vocational training, unless such training could be incorporated 
in the senior high school curriculum. 


Employers were practically unanimous in the view that additional 
vocational training is necessary, but that such programs should be offered 
either as additional high school subjects or as post high-school subjects 
and should not replace basic minimum academic requirements at a secondary 
school level. 


Additional vocational training should be incorporated within the frame- 
work of our present public school system, if possible, and should not be 
set up as a separate administrative educational division. 


The present need can be met by strengthening and expanding our pres- 
ent high school and adult vocational program. Consideration should be 
given to conducting both day and night classes. 


While there is no urgent need for area vocational schools or a separate 
school for practical education, about half the employers participating in 
this survey felt that a vocational school separate from our existing second- 
ary schools was ultimately necessary. 


A majority of employers felt that required additional expenditure of 
public funds for vocational purposes could best be spent through high 
school and adult vocational programs, rather than through other existing 
and proposed solutions. 


A co-operative program enabling employees to work part time and 
go to school part time received a limited approval in clerical and retail 
fields, but it was pointed out that labor contracts prevent this in most 
production areas. 
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WHAT SUBJECTS? 


Subjects in which additional high school level training is needed 
(Question 17) relate very closely to reported shortages of help (Question 
83), areas in which more preparation would be helpful (Question 19) and 
suggested terminal courses in vocational and technical training (Question 
213; 


Ags would be expected, these needs relate to the basic required skills 
in the electronic and automotive industries; financial and distributive 
businesses; service institutions; and retail selling. 


The need for machinists, draftsmen, motor mechanics, electrical techni- 
cians fits closely with reported subject preferences of basic electronics, 
blueprint reading, drafting, electric welding, auto and truck mechanics, 
and pre-engineering. fy 


The need for office employees fits closely with subject needs in short- 
hand and typing, spelling and grammar, bookkeeping, accounting, IBM 
key punch operators, data processing, and the use of business machines. 


The need for sales personnel ties in with suggestions for courses in 
salesmanship, merchandising, business communications, and human rela- 
tions. 


While admitting that to meet the vacational needs of the community 
was a joint responsibility of employers and the schools, most felt that the 
initiative in setting up required training programs should rest with em- 
ployers, particularly in any areas which might be termed specialized. 


PRESENT BUSINESS PRACTICES 


All employers have their own on-the-job training programs, but only 
about one-third utilize other training facilities (apprenticeship, organized 
class instruction, company-supported outside training facilites.) 


More employers work with public and private employment agencies 
than with the schools in meeting their employment requirements. Less than 
half of them work with the public schools in meeting any special training 
needs. 


Twenty-three of thirty-six participants maintain a manpower inventory 
enabling them to estimate their replacement needs over a five-year period; 
but surprisingly few maintain any manpower inventory to estimate future 
training requirements. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In efforts to meet the known training needs of the community, con- 
sideration must be given to: 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


Limitation of time in establishing any subject priorities. Obviously, 
unless the school period is lengthened, any new courses must re- 
place existing courses, if training is at a high school level. 


Availability of instrutcors and/or physical facilities for classroom 
use. 


Cost of any proposed program, and who is to pay for it. 


The fact that such a large percentage of college students drop 
out after one year is indicative of misdirected effort in academic 
pursuits where vocational training might have been better advised. 
Recognition must be given, however, to the fact that this is 
largely a parental decision in which neither school officials or 
business leaders may interfere. 


Great care must be taken in evaluating basic continuing training 
requirements as against special or “one shot” fluctuating needs 
which might be brought about by special conditions in a given 
business at a given time. 


Since an increasing percentage of those employed by Fort Wayne 
business come from outside Fort Wayne and Allen County, there 
is an apparent need to consider vocational education programs on 
an area-wide basis. 


(g) Care must be taken to carefully define the areas in which business 


personnel can be helpful, without invading the province of the 
professional educators. 
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Chapter V 


ANALYSIS OF FORT WAYNE DROP-OUTS 


During the 1962-63 school year, 443 pupils withdrew from a school 
population of 12,795 in Grades 7-12. Since the rate of drop-out is low 
in grades 7-8, it might be stated that 898 pupils withdrew from a school 
population of 8,227 in Grades 9-12. The latter computation results in a 
school year drop-out of 4.83 per cent from Grades 9-12. 


In 1958 a study was made of drop-outs for a calendar year. The 
drop-out rate was 11.1% for the calendar year, September to September. 
The school year rate was 7.7% and the summer portion was 3.4%. If the 
same ratio of school year-summer drop-outs existed in 1962-63, the 4.838% 
rate for the schol year would be 6.9% for the calendar year. It would 
appear that the percent of boys and girls staying in school has increased 
since the Sputnik launching and the resultant increased emphasis on edu- 
cation. 


Drop-outs, 1962-63 


Boy Girl Total 

Total Drop- Drop- Drop- Per 

Pupils outs outs outs cent 
RS PAUEPOVON dh. u ee sates b 2,849 6 9 15 63% 
Grade lhaont 7 ac. ot. cee 2,219 16 14 30 1.35% 
CSCS IM EES orc ark cckenuse Mid 2,330 53 25 78 3.34% 
Crate Lottie. «sic tk aarters 2,362 84 51 135 5.71% 
Grade Mieven 1.8. sca 2,152 67 64 131 6.08% 
Grade Twelve .......088% 1,383 28 26 54 3.9 % 
A UURSL Gee Calan als, 6 ew ee 12,795 254 189 443 3.46% 


There are many ways to compute per cent of drop-outs. It is therefore 
difficult to make comparisons. If the current Seventh Grade were to have 
a drop-out rate for the next six years consistent with that of the various 
classes this year, it would have a loss of about 20%. This is probably a 
figure somewhat comparable with the widely publicized national figures 
that one out of three or 33% of sixth graders do not finish high school. 


Academic Achievement of Drop-Outs 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Boys Boy Drop-outs Girls Girl Drop-out 
SEM SAVIO ara’ Snes wana acme 0 ) oe 21% - 
mak TES eh VY te. pine aera MEL Ta A 6 2.7% 9 4.8% 
SEEMS (aun a aie cua ree 56 22.0% 73 38.6 % 
SNE st RAMETERS ilk chi ah Laas Siem, A5 17.7% 34 18.0% 


Sth 4A RE DAS ilais dw dete’ obaiicateiaias Gta 147 57.9% 69 36.5 Yo 
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Scholastic Ability of Drop-Outs 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Boys Boy Drop-outs Girls Girl Drop-outs 
DeGroot cs 6 2.4% 5 2.6% 
leas oe a0 8 ad ee pe are 16 6.3% 18 9.5% 
ig tae oie LL cal! baperhemegia a eee 53 20.9% 42 22.2% 
(Tas bs adie ea 1? pammmebalannags Mara naa 78 30.7% 64 33.9% 
WPL SO) anit. s <o ciene 6 = « or OG 26.0% 39 20.6% 
Pe MUGIOWEOUT YS fae feces cs + 3 35 13.8% 21 11.1% 


The histories of attendance of drop-outs were categorized into the 
following percentages with little difference for boys and girls: 


PR ELOU GC) TAP ULOT Veo. o-.ts a ete alone oak 18.6% © 
OME WHA IEPE SULA To ca okie ae)< ib ckess s 30.7% 
Very Girrerularcss 4h ti S 20s bre 50.7% 


Participation in extra-curricular activities seemed to be a factor related 
to leaving school for both boys and girls. It was estimated that 5.9% 
participated fully, 21.6% participated in some activities, and 72.4% partici- 
pated in few. if any extra-curricular activities. 


The disciplinary record of boys who drop-out of school is somewhat less 
favorable than that of girls. 


Disciplinary Record 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Boy Drop-outs Girl Drop-outs 
Never disciplined ........... 26.1% 49.2% 
Occasionally a 
discipline problem ...... 23.6% 32.8% 


Frequently a problem ....... 50.38% 18.0% 


It is virtually impossible to determine a single cause for withdrawal 
from school for any individual. The reason may be given as “Joining Armed 
Forces” or “Marriage,” but closely related may be lack of interest in school 
or failing grades. 


Reasons Given for Dropping Out of Schoo) 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Boys Boy Drop-outs Girl Girl Drop-outs 

Ut ey TD ee se 2 8% fy 9.0% 
Physical Disability ......... 4 1.6% 6 3.2% 
Mental Disability ...30...... 4 1.6% 0 0 

Academic’ Difficulty ...:..... 11 4.3% 4 2.1% 
liad of Pnterestie. ais. . oss 76 29.8% 27 14.3% 
Behavioral Reasons ......... 27 10.6% 13 6.9% 
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No Reason, 


Over 16 yrs. of age ..... 65 
State Institutions 

CD SCEREION ). «Gus a nieisieles ees 15 
Enter Armed Forces ........ 17 
Marrig ge. <a Bake dae ane 5 
Accept Employment ........ 26 
Need at Home ............. 2 


25.6% 


5.9% 
7.0% 
2.0% 
10.2% 
8% 


5% 

0 
24.9% 
5.8% 
4.2% 


It should be kept in mind that for some of these pupils dropping out 
may be only temporary. They may return to the same school or graduate 
through Adult Evening School or the Armed Forces program. This factor 


creates a slight error in drop-out statistics for a school year. 


THE FAMILY OF DROP-OUTS 


Drop-out pupils report family backgrounds that differ from the general 
pattern for the school. At the same time that one recognizes the relation- 
ship between family and educational motivation, one must be aware that 
many children do stay in school and graduate in spite of inadequate moti- 
vation from home and, conversely, some with the most support from home 


still drop out of school. 


Family Organization 


School A 
Sch. Drop- 
Ave. Out 
74% 5A% 
14% 27% 


Both arenes soos... 
One Parent Only .... 
Parent and 
Step-Parent .... 7% 
Other 4% 


12% 
6% 


School B 
Sch. Drop- 
Ave. Out 
89% 64% 
5% T% 


5% 21% 
1%" 19 


Education of Father 


School A 

Sch. Drop- 

Ave. Out 
Grade Six or Under .. 11% 18% 
Gradenge® 4 iscsi eoes 27% 24% 
Grade *10-11 22.02%. 17% 11% 
H.S. Diploma ....... 26% 18% 
Some College ........ 6% 3% 
College Graduate .... 6% 6% 
Not Matised:; :2.+ #6. 6% 20% 


School B 
Sch. Drop- 
Ave. Out 
2% 0 
18% 29% 
14°% 29% 
35% 35% 
14% 
16% 
1% 


170 
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School C 
Sch. Drop- 
Ave. Out 
87% 72% 
5%o 8% 


6% 20% 


1% — 


School C 
Sch. Drop- 
Ave. Out 
2% 8% 
17% 21% 
16% 28% 
33% 33% 
14% 5% 
17% 5% 
1% 0 


School D 
Sch. Drop- 
Ave. Out 


89% 65% 
5% 13% 


4% 20% 
1% 2% 


School D 
Sch. Drop- 
Ave. Out 

2% 9% 
13% 17% 
12% 28% 
30% 26% 
14% 4% 
28% 11% 

1% 4% 


The occupational level of the father, the occupation of the mother, and 
the education of the mother seem to be similar to the educational level of 
the father in their relationship to the dropping out of school of their 
children. In schools with high levels of educational attainment among 
parents (and therefore higher vocational levels), the drop-out tends to 
come more often from homes of lower educational attainment. In schools 
where the educational levels of parents are more modest, there seems to be 
little relationship between educational levels of parents and the persistence 
in school of their children. 


EDUCATION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR DROP-OUTS 


Three-fourths of high school drop-outs do not take any more schooling 
during the first few years after quitting school. This is the vicious paradox: 
only 21.7% of those who drop out of high school seek further training, 
even employers’ training; whereas 68.8% of high school graduates pursue 
additional education of some sort in the years immediately after graduation. 


On the other hand, 60% drop-outs express a desire to take courses; a 
few even have college aspirations. Most of them state that family and 
financial obligations have prevented them from fulfilling those educational 
ambitions. 


Education and the Drop-Out 


Education Hopes for 
After Drop-Out More Education 
Ra EIN ache a sie, in “ahs din a etna ecm <8 bt 6% 5.38% 
ORRTILEELC SCLIOOR 6: (o's 5 salen cla aeae es # 8's 1.2% 4.1% 
Trade Of ADOTENTICE casas we ces ueces's 2.38% 7.6% 
Adult Evening School... ......ccescses 13.5% 36.8 % 
Mmployers: Training ..... teiadirc'ss oo: 1.8% 6% 
SRE SEN eek Si eis as alan 6 ge 'eip atin 2.3% 6.4% 
Se AR ee hia) cs Ci ws SONY & ei Sos. © 9), Sinise 8) 4° 78.3% 39.2% 


EMPLOYMENT AND THE DROP-OUT 


It appears that about 15% of drop-outs have much unemployment from 
ages 16 to 21. This is about four times that of graduates, a few of whom 
also were mostly unemployed. The Armed Forces accepted over twice as 
many drop-outs as graduates. 


It is impossible to determine from the questionnaire the number of 
unmarked replies which represented girls who were married and not on 
the job market. 
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Employment Experience of the Drop-Out 


Drop-Out Graduate 
SUMMET ONLY an wok ae te ae a 0 16.5% 
Until -Narriapes sa «ec yc cate: pee See 1.0% 3.5% 
Regular Employment—One Job ...... .- 18.3% 20.9% 
Regular Employment—2-3 Jobs ........ 26.7% 20.9% 
Some Work—Some Unemployment .... 13.1% 2.8% 
UMEMPIOVEd: awe ais inne. cata s eae 2.6% 7% 
Armed: Forces. sou hee eee 18.4% 7.5% 
Not: Marked wowace ee ees 19.9% 27.2% 


Marriage of Drop-Outs 


Of the age group 16-21 included in this survey, 60.3% of the drop-outs 
were married in contrast to 26.8% of the graduates. The drop-out married 
earlier and to partners with less education than graduates. 


Time of Marriage in Relation to Leaving School 


Drop-Outs Graduates 
Married . Married 
Immediately 20:(>) 900% . A, 0, eae 32.0% 9.3% 
IneliratsYearo us: 29.704 fore mess, | 28.2% 29.2% 
Durmepeecond’ YCaria....c.uecre cue oe 18.4% 38.3% 
During or; After Lhird Year ........ ee 21.4% 23.1% 


Education of Spouse 


Drop-Outs Graduates 
some high school .:.<-dwekencth <ctth . 50.4% 25.6% 
High Senool diploma gente. ss see 24.8% 27.0% 
Courses beyond high school ........... 20.8% 28.9% 
On or completed college program ....... 4.0% 18.4% 


MEMORIES OF SCHOOL 


There are few memories of school for the drop-out that differ radically 
from those of the graduates. 


Reading was difficult in elementary school more often for the drop-out. 
Family problems interfered with school much more often for the drop-out. 


The drop-out blamed himself somewhat less often than the graduate, 
but likewise ascribed less blame to outside activities or the school. 


The drop-out reflected a realization of the value of the comprehensive 
program with an emphasis on the academic subjects. He definitely valued 
extra-curricular activities less than the graduate, but advises the student 
today to participate more than he did. He reflected slightly more value for 
the guidance and advice of school personnel than did the graduate. 
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The drop-out had fewer suggestions for new courses or improved 
methods. He did not favor a “make them work harder” attitude as much 
as graduates. He expressed a need for improved teacher-pupil relationships 
much more frequently than did the graduate. 


Attitude Teward Elementary School 


Drop-Outs Graduates 
PICU RRCUOOL Sr. wine os Ck Rede Seine cake 54.3% 63.3% 
PRETO WUCUIOLY 2, ose. ca eee taae ss LOOTLTO 23.8% 
BRN AS TO TOCULG <ccils 5's and tie on canis « « 11.1% 7.1% 
eS SCEION ee on eas wets we 4.7% 4.0% 
“SEALE Ga pP kD Sha Nine ag ek IRIN a al 1.2% 1.7% 


Most Valuable High School Experience 


Drop-Outs Graduates 
For For Students For For Students 
Themselves Today Themselves Today 


Academic Subjects ........ 37.8% 48.5% 43.9% 59.9% 
Business Subjects ......... 24.1% 21.1% 19.0% 12.5% 
PET V CMA Sitie is >, Sih oho sven dose ve 5.49% 1.2% 6.4% 1.8% 
Moeational Shops) s<. 2. .< 11.2% 6.4% 9.5% 3.5% 
Exira-Gurricularnioese. sen. 1.4% 3.5% 7.4% 4.5% 
Guidance and Counseling ... 9.7% 12.3% 7.2% 10.7% 
Atnloticaietietios . and. Adauids 2.9% 1.2% 3.4% 7% 
OS ee 2.5% 1.7% 1.4% 3.0% 
GPE Red Ah ure bee 5.0% 4.1% 1.7% 3.4% 


Obstacles to Maximum School Success 


Drop-Outs Graduates 


Self blame, did not work, not serious enough ........ 30.4% 39.8% 
Excessive social life, extra-curricular 

St RAIS SITE RCNOG Lert tee ees s CS ie ckne hte Ca as = s 10.5% 9.8% 
Excessive working, TV, etc. outside of school ........ 4.7% 6.0% 
School restrictions, money, and other school obstacles 14.6% 16.7% 
SOLIDS eA LDOMG. wa’, Pita ria DOVE cae oe Aa, tee 8.8% 3.4% 
INCU eI SANE Mie Je trail SUSU, io some delta Pelee oak 31.0% 24.3% 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Drop-Outs Graduates 


Add subjects such as German, philisophy, shop, etc... 6.1% 9.2% 
More strict requirements on attendance, more minimum 

essentials tests, “make” students work harder ... 12.2% 20.8% 
Improved teacher-pupil relationships, more 

Rta el PICO OR ete wien cas eal sib ey kis eo nun die ¥ aslo 20.5% 6.8% 


Improved teaching methods, more essay tests, more 
stimulating discussions, emphasis on thought 


and understanding’. be volgen . aoc Tee es 10.6% 19.0% 
Improved guidance, more individual help, more 

information about jobs, manners, morals, etc. .... 15.0% 91.5% 
Not. Marked oo), spss sain aide aoe pt acta aan eas a 35.6% 24.7% 


There were a few factors in which the pupils who dropped out of school 
did not differ from the general school population significantly. Drop-out 
pupils have been enrolled in the Fort Wayne Schools as long as the average 
pupil. Seventy percent of drop-outs entered Fort Wayne Schools before the 
third grade. Mothers of drop-out pupils do not work outside the home any 
more than do mothers of the general school population. 


It is interesting to note that many of the descriptive characteristics 
of drop-out pupils are applicable to graduates who rank in the lower one- 
fourth of their classes. As study of the school drop-out continues, it 
might be well to include for study those who are not achieving well, even 
though staying in school. It would appear that the lower one-fourth of 
those who stay in school and those who drop out may constitute together a 
more homogeneous group than do graduates. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENTS 


The mass of facts contained in the studies discussed here, only a few 
of which could be reported, may provide some guide lines for action in 
Fort Wayne. There is much more to be done with the data accumulated. 
Contingency tables, chi-square computations, and other more precise evalu- 
ations can be made to determine statistical significance. Very few of the 
inter-relationships between the variables of the studies have been explored. 


It is not the purpose of this report to draw conclusions from the data. 
Conclusions will come after further study of these and such additional data 
as are necessary. Any use of these data should be done with full awareness 
of the percent and probable bias of the samples involved. 


The problem of school drop-outs is an example of this need for addi- 
tional and more incisive study. The rate of drop-out is actually decreasing, 
but there is increasing concern over the possible inter-relationships between 
school drop-outs and current delinquency and future welfare dependency. 
Delinquency and dependency do develop among those who stay in school and 
conversely most of those who drop out of school are not delinquent or de- 
pendent. The qualities of character and personality associated with delin- 
quency and dependency need to be more precisly defined and not inferred 
from current school drop-out statistics. It is particularly important that 
national statistics and trends not be applied blindly to local or specific 
situations. 


The data reported here would indicate some problems and unmet needs, 
possibly not as great as they seem to be in other metropolitan areas, 
although comparisons are difficult to make. It is not possible, either, to 
determine whether the problems of adjustment of young people to the 
supply-demand cycle of the world of work are any greater today than in 
other decades. 


Some of the problems are ages old and as basic as human nature 
itself. Because of the decreased proportion of unskilled jobs in the labor 
market and because of the higher birth rate in lower socio-economic levels, 
it is estimated that about 20% of upper class jobs must be filled each year 
by youth from lower class backgrounds. 


Such vocational up-grading requires personal growth in its broadest 
sense, not merely a classroom opportunity to take typing or electronics. 
Involved are aspirations, motivation, se!f-discipline, and willingness to allo- 
cate limited personal finances to education rather than clothing, cars, or 
other immediate gratifications. This involves, in many cases, conflict, loss 
of identity with or resistance from parents or clan to being different from 


them. 
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Anthropologists warn us that it is a highly unusual belief that large 
numbers of people can learn a whole new cultural orientation in a life- 
time. Children are not like new model cars, but flowerings from genetic 
and environmental stock. The up-graded skills, personal and social as 
well as vocational, can not be gotten from the supermarket shelf, but must 
be learned by personal effort. 


The doors of opportunity must be open to each individual if the 
American dream is to be a reality. Concerned communities will continue 
to wrestle with the equally solid realities of human limitations in ability 
and motivation. 


Solutions as such are probably not to be found in unilateral action by 
any one segment of the community. Early marriages, school drop-outs, 
frequent unemployment, lack of job skills, family disorganization, and 
other phenomena are so inter-related that schools, churches, social agencies, 
and the business community must work together for improvement. In- 
creased vocational preparation without an increase in employment oppor- 
tunities ultimately kills interest in preparation. Seeking a diploma as a 
passport into adult life without a real education ultimately degrades the 
diploma. The adolescent who is hostile toward school requirements and 
authority is usually no less frustrated by the authority of the job foreman. 
This booklet itself represents the combined efforts of several groups within 
the community to provide facts as a basis for community study and action. 


Lastly, Fort Wayne is an aspiring community. The achievement levels 
attained by pupils, the high percent of pupils in post-high school training, 
the percent of students who work part-time to pay for education beyond 
high school, and the number and quality of scholarships earned reflect a 
community where parents, pupils, citizens, and school officials appreciate 
the value of education and are willing to work to secure excellence. 
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